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VII. — An Account of a Visit to Kisser, one of the Serawatti 
Group in the Indian Archipelago. Extracted from a Letter 
written by G. W. Earl, Esq. 

Our passage through Torres Strait by the inner route was most 
interesting, for we ran close along shore from Break- sea Spit to 
Cape York, and thus had an oj)portunity of seeing more splendid 
scenery than I had ever expected to behold in Australia. The 
land between the Northumberland Islands and Cape Tribulation 
bears a great resemblance to the country about Rio, in South 
America : the summits of the mountains are rugged, and of sin- 
gular appearance ; while in the lower parts and the valleys the 
luxuriance of the vegetation gives incontrovertible evidence of a fer- 
tile soil. This part of Australia is certainly superior to any that 
I have yet visited, yet it will probably be the last colonized ; for 
the prevalence of the south-east trade-winds throughout the year 
will render the navigation difficult until steam is more generally 
adopted in these regions than at present. By the bye, there are in- 
dividuals here who are anxious to set on foot a steam communica- 
tion with Hindostan. They propose that the southern route, 
round Cape Lieuwen, be adopted ; but there can be no doubt 
that this will speedily be altered for the smooth-water passage 
through Torres Strait, particularly if Port Essington fulfils our ex- 
pectations. To the northward of Cape Tribulation the coast sud- 
denly alters its character to one of great sterility ; but, perhaps, the 
beauty of that which we have been looking on for several days 
previously, leads us to form a worse opinion of it than it deserves. 
We remained at Cape York two days, and took possession. We 
did not penetrate inland, for the thickness of the underwood pre- 
vented us. Our short stay sufficed, however, to convince us 
that, should a settlement be contemplated on that coast, there 
would be no difficulty in finding eligible situations. The natives 
were seen, but we had no communication with them ; they did 
not appear to differ from those to the southward. When passing 
the N. side of Hammond's Island we saw an encampment of na- 
tives in a small bay, from which two canoes put off under sail, the 
people in them holding up pieces of tortoise-shell and pearl-shell, 
but we did not heave-to for them. These canoes, which were 
large and well managed, perfectly answered Flinders's descrip- 
tion of those of the islanders of Torres Strait. This renders 
it probable that the people we met with here were natives of 
some of those islands, or perhaps even of the S. coast of New 
Guinea, who had come here to trade with ships passing. The 
trade in tortoise-shell with the islands in Torres Strait is now con- 
siderable : the ' Essington ' schooner, which passed through a 
short time before us, obtained between 3 and 4 cwt. during a stay 
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of a few days among the different groups. When Cape York is 
taken possession of, these islanders will be found useful, as they 
are bold navigators, and have a great taste for commerce ; they 
now carry on an intercourse with the S. coast of New Guinea : 
and^ if this unknown part yield as valuable products as the S.W. 
coast, we may derive considerable advantages from the promotion 
of such intercourse. This, however, is a point of minor import- 
ance, when the superior value of the trade with the Arafura* 
Islands is considered. When Port Essington shall have been well 
established, the occupation of this part will probably soon follow. 

We arrived at Port Essington on the 27th of October, and 
found the ' Essington ' schooner, from Sydney, at anchor off Point 
Record. You will have heard of our first proceedings there from 
Sir Gordon Bremer's letters ; I will therefore at once prbceed to 
speak of the Serawatti Islands, which 1 had soon an opportunity 
of visiting. As the ' Britomarte ' had not yet arrived, an engage- 
ment was entered into with the master of the ' Essington ' for sup- 
plying the settlement with stock ; and Sir Gordon dispatched 
me in her to open a communication with the people of the Sera- 
watti Islands, from whom it was intended to procure a supply. 

We sailed on the 1st of November, before the site of the new 
settlement had been decided upon ; and, owing to the lightness of 
the easterly monsoon, did not reach Kisser until the 7th^ on the 
evening of which day we were close under the S. side of the 
island. It certainly presented a most picturesque appearance : 
the summit of every hill was crowned with a village of neat 
thatched houses, shaded by large trees ; each village being sur- 
rounded by a wall formed of stones piled on one another to the 
height of about 8 feet. The steep sides of the hills exhibited 
numerous herds of buffaloes, goats, and sheep ; while between the 
hills we occasionally had a glimpse of the interior, which appeared 
to be in a high state of cultivation. It was dark before we reached 
the anchoring ground, laid down by KolfF, off the S.W. extremity 
of the island ; but, after several attempts, and causing great alarm 
to the crew of a prahu from Banda that was anchored there, we 
succeeded in finding the spot, and brought up on a patch of rocks, 
in 10 fathoms, three-quarters of a cable's length from the shore, 
to which we made fast a warp. During this (the S.E.) monsoon 
the anchorage here is safe, but it must not be attempted from the 
middle of November to April. A gun we had previously fired 
brought off the schoolmaster and some other natives of the island, 
from whom I received the agreeable intelligence that a Swiss 
missionary, in the service of the Dutch Missionary Society, had 
resided here for several years. No vessel had visited the island 

* Or Harafuia. 
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for three years previous to our arrival. A Dutch brig-of-war was 
the last which had called there. At daylight, Mr. Bier, the 
missionary, came on board, and I accepted his invitation to break- 
fast on shore. On landing we found the raja and a number of 
people collected on the beach, with hogs, sheep, fowls, poultry, 
fruits, and vegetables of all descriptions. They were even more 
anxious to dispose of the goods than we to purchase, so that the 
business was soon settled : and, after half an hour's conversation 
with the raja, I accompanied Mr. B 'ier to his house, leaving the 
master of the schooner to carry on the bartering. 

I have been rather minute in this account of my first interview 
with these interesting people, but I think I may safely continue 
without tiring you. One of them, named Shadrach Philippus, is 
now at my elbow writing to the Raja of Kisser an account of the 
wonders he has seen here at Port Essington, a ship being about 
to sail for the islands. He was one of many young men who 
offered their services to me on my expressing a wish to take one 
with me, and I have never had cause to regret bringing him away, 
for during my entire residence among the islands in the Indian 
Archipelago, I have never met with a native who showed more 
docility and intelligence. He has already acquired considerable 
proficiency in our language, in which he was much assisted by 
being a general favourite both with officers and men. One of 
my chief objects in bringing him to Sydney has been, that on his 
return to the islands his account may tend to counteract some of 
the scandalous reports concerning us which have been spread by 
the Dutch, and which very nearly caused the loss of all our lives 
at one of the less civilized islands. The Kisser people have al- 
ready seen through the artifice, and now look up to us as they 
formerly did to the Dutch ; indeed from us they have received 
nothing but benefits, while from other quarters they have only 
met with extortion. 

Kisser, or, as it is sometimes called by the inhabitants, Makisser, 
is about 18 miles in circumference : it is composed of a number 
of hills varying in elevation from 300 to 800 feet, many of which 
have a rugged and irregular appearance, while the numerous 
chasms which traverse the island render it evident that it has 
been subjected to some violent convulsions of nature: indeed 
many of the inhabitants remember an earthquake which shook 
down their stone walls and did much other damage. As nearly 
as I could judge, this must have occurred about the same time 
with the violent eruption of the Timboro Mountain in Sumbdwa. 
The valleys possess a fertile soil, and these, with the sides of many 
of the hills, produce rice, sugar-cane, yams, sweet potatoes, to- 
bacco, cotton, and many culinary vegetables, scarcely an available 
spot being left uncultivated. The chief fruits are mangoes, 
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bread-fruit, melons, oranges, lemons, plantains, &c., together with 
many that I have not met with before. 

Kisser contains between 7000 and 8000 inhabitants, more than 
1700 of whom are Christians of the Dutch Protestant creed; 
about 500 of the latter are descended from the Dutch who 
formerly resided on the island : these last reside in villages of their 
own, and rarely intermarry with the other inhabitants, although 
on the most friendly terms with them : this may arise from the 
circumstance that the natives of the island of unmixed race are 
divided into castes, the chief of which is the Mama, from which 
alone their chiefs are elected. This caste is more numerous on 
Kisser than on any of the islands to the eastward, in which the 
same division of castes exists ; that is to say as far as Baba, beyond 
which I had not opportunities of extending my observations, but I 
have reason to believe that the same system extends throughout 
the Arafura Islands. The Buah, or second class, composes the 
bulk of the population. Individuals of this class sometimes in- 
termarry with the Mama, but unions of this description are not 
looked on with a favourable eye. The third and last class con- 
sists of the Budah or slaves, together with the offspring of those 
who have been slaves. I may mention here that a slave-trade 
is carried on among the islands, the source whence the slaves are 
derived being chiefly Timdr Besar, or Great Timor. I believe 
that their condition is improved by being removed to these islands, 
but still the system deserves censure. 

Two dialects are spoken on the island, which differ so much 
that individuals are often met with in the island who cannot 
understand one another's language. I send you a short voca- 
bulary of that spoken by the bulk of the inhabitants, which I have 
taken from a more extensive one, which I trust soon to forward to 
you ; it differs greatly from the Malay, and is spoken with a 
guttural pronunciation. The other dialect is used only at 
Wairatu and a few subordinate villages, situate on the S.E. 
extremity of Kisser. This, I find, bears a close, indeed almost 
a perfect, resemblance to the dialect of the natives of the N.E. 
end of Great Timor, so that the people of Wairatu probably 
emigrated from that island, although the event having occurred 
long ago is not remembered. The people of Wairatu are subject 
to the same raja as the others, but the difference of language 
prevents an absolute cordiality between them : in fact they differ 
in many particulars. 

The form of government in this island is rather singular. There 
are two rajas, brothers, the elder of whom undertakes the super- 
intendence of the descendants of the Dutch, while the other 
rules the natives. Each village is under the immediate rule of 
an orang kaya, or an orang tua, who is always of the Marna caste. 
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and a Christian. To these are intrusted the adjustment of minor 
differences. The chief punishment for criminals is putting their 
feet in stocks, and exposing them to the gaze of their fellow- 
townsmen. Capital punishment is unknown ; but should a 
murder occur (which has not been the case for many years), I 
have reason to believe that the friends of the deceased would be 
considered as justified in taking the life of the murderer. From 
what I saw of the administration of justice, it appeared to me to 
resemble the control exercised by a father over his family. Kisser 
is the only island of this group in which there is a raja, or head 
chief. In all the others each village is independent^ and conse- 
quently jealousies and quarrels arise, often ending in wars, which, 
however, are rarely attended with much bloodshed. Muskets are 
used in warfare throughout the group ; but the people are so 
unskilful in the use of them, and the ammunition they use is so 
bad, that a battle frequently ends without loss of life, or at most 
with the death of only one or two. These quarrels, however, have 
the effect of rendering the inhabitants of the islands in which they 
take place turbulent and disagreeable. At Letti, in particular, 
we found this to be the case. Had the chiefs of the different 
villages any supreme authority to which to appeal for a decision 
of their disputes, I am convinced that the case would be materially 
altered. 

At the close of the year, when the land, which has been har- 
dened by several months of drought, becomes moistened by the 
rain, the inhabitants commence turning up the ground, which 
they do by means of wooden spades; for although they have 
abundance of buffaloes, which, as we have proved at Port Essing- 
ton, may easily be broken in for harness, the people of the islands 
never use them for draught. During the whole of the rainy 
season, and the first part of the S.E. or dry monsoon, the inha- 
bitants are employed in agricultural labours ; but towards the 
close of the monsoon, when their crops are all in, they get ready 
their prahus, which have been hauled up during the remainder 
of the year, and make trading voyages to the neighbouring islands ; 
every man is therefore both an agriculturist and a seaman. This 
period is looked forward to as one of pleasure, and those even 
who have little business to transact make voyages to visit their 
friends in the neighbouring islands. 

Kisser, owing to the superior stability of the government, is the 
resort of the traders from Macassar, Amboyna and Banda. It 
is therefore the emporium for foreign goods, to obtain which it 
is visited by the natives of the islands to ihe eastward, while the 
people of Kisser themselves resort to Wetter and Great Ti'mdr, 
where the inhabitants are little acquainted with navigation. 
During our stay among the islands, which happened to be in 
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the voyage season, we saw at least 200 prahus passing from 
island to island. Some of these were of 40 or 50 tons burthen. 
The goods imported at Kisser are chiefly cottons, iron, earthen- 
ware, muskets, gunpowder, spirits, brass-wire, hardware, beads, 
&c. ; the exports being tortoise-shell, bees' -wax (the greater por- 
tion of which is obtained from Wetter), rice, cotton, native cloths, 
tobacco, sandal-wood, Indian corn, and live-stock of all descrip- 
tions. Spanish dollars and Dutch gold ducats are taken by the 
natives in exchange for their goods ; but money is rarely used in 
commerce among themselves. 

The women manufacture considerable quantities of cloth from 
the cotton produced on the island, the greater portion of which is 
disposed of to the people of the neighbouring islands. The 
yarn is dyed before the cloth is manufactured. The red is pro- 
duced from the Morinda cilrifolia ; the blue from a small plant, 
which is common also at Sydney, and called "native indigo;" 
the yellow dye is obtained from a wood of that colour ; the 
first and last, with, perhaps, the indigo also, being indigenous at 
Port Essington. The men of Kisser show considerable skill in 
working gold and silver ornaments, and in turning ivory, a con- 
siderable number of elephants' teeth being imported. I guessed 
that KolfF was mistaken in supposing that the natives only sought 
them to keep as curiosities. I have seen siri- boxes and other 
trifles made with such neatness as led me to doubt whether they 
could have been executed with the simple lathe possessed by the 
islanders. This art has not, I think, been introduced by foreign- 
ers, for the pagan natives alone practise it. 

I must now say a word about the people themselves. They 
are of the middle size, and generally very well made ; colour, 
dark brown ; hair, generally straight, but often slightly curled ; 
features by no means so broad as those of the Malays, indeed 
many might pass for Europeans, were it not for the darkness of 
their complexions. I am now speaking of the aborigines. Those 
descended from the Dutch are often as fair as Europeans, and 
might readily be mistaken for them, particularly as they adopt 
the European costume on festive occasions. Shadrach, who is 
one of the aborigines, is now sitting for his portrait. As far as 
person is concerned, however, he is not a favourable specimen of 
the natives. We left Kisser, after a stay of two days, with a very 
favourable opinion of this interesting people, and I never had the 
slightest occasion to alter it during the two visits I subsequently 
made to the island. Any English ships that touch there will cer- 
tainly meet with every attention. Indeed, now that the island is 
known, I doubt not that it will often be resorted to by our 
whalers. One touched there and obtained abundance of refresh- 
ments about two months after my first visit, and probably this 
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little island, which was formerly unvisited by a ship for periods of 
three years' duration, may now see one every week. There is 
little fear of the islanders being short of supplies, as their superior 
weahh enables them to command the produce of the neighbouring 
islands. During our first short visit, a portion of the goods 
received from us were on their way to Timor and Wetter before 
we left the island. 

The Christians of Kisser are all of the Calvinist persuasion, 
there not being a single Roman Catholic in the iiSland, al- 
though there are many at the Portuguese town of Dilli on the 
adjacent island of Timor. Neither are there any Mohammedans, 
those who do not profess Christianity being pagans. In the 
Christian churches the service is performed in the Malay lan- 
guage, the Scriptures having been translated at Amboyna many 
years ago. Small fines are imposed by the elders on those who 
fail to attend at church during several consecutive Sundays. I 
never saw a more attentive congregation than that assembled in 
one of the churches on Letti ; the presence of an European 
stranger, where one is so rarely seen, scarcely diverting their 
attention for a moment. The entire population of Kisser might 
be converted with facility, did not the missionaries object to bap- 
tising any adults but those who have undergone a long probation, 
and have acquired a competent knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Many pagans who have not resolution to surmount these diffi- 
culties themselves, send their children to school, that they, at 
least, may be Christians. Thus there are many families in which 
the parents are still unconverted, while their sons and daughters, 
residing under the same roof, are members of the Christian 
church. 

The Dutch introduced Christianity into these; islands about 
two centuries ago, when they had small military posts on many of 
them to enforce the monopoly of the spice trade. These were 
withdrawn towards the close of the last century, and the natives, 
left to themselves, had but little communication with Europeans, 
until our attempts to colonise Melville Island and Raffles Bay, 
directing the attention of the Dutch to this part of the Archipe- 
lago, missionaries were sent to the three principal islands of the 
Serawatti group. Tlie Tenimber and Arrii Islands are without 
missionaries. Many of the natives of the latter group still profess 
Christianity, but no traces of it are now to be found in the Te- 
nimber Islands ; indeed, I fear the Mohammedans from Ceram 
have made some converts there. Wadia, the northernmost of the 
Arru group, is almost entirely peopled by Mohammedans, and 
there are many on the Ka'i Islands, which are also frequently visited 
by the Ceramese. 

From Kisser we proceeded to Letti, Moa, and Lakor, among 
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which islands we remained a fortnight. Were I now to give you 
a particular account of these islands, it would swell this letter to 
too large a size. The people differ little in their customs or ap- 
pearance from the natives of Kisser, but they are far inferior to 
the latter on all points connected with civilisation. I called 
meetings of the chiefs on all these islands. The people become 
more barbarous as you proceed eastward. At Lakor, the limit of 
our voyage in this direction, the schooner was very nearly cut off 
by some people of Baba, who happened to be there, many of 
whom had taken an active part in cutting off" the " Lady Nelson." 
The missionary of Moa and myself (who had been staying a few 
days on Moa) opportunely arrived on board from an adjacent 
island just in time to prevent it. The crew, a set of men from 
Sydney, had been made intoxicated by drugged liquor, and had 
we not come on board from Moa, where we had intended to stay 
the night, every soul would havQ been murdered before morning. 

These islands abound in stock, "but as some delay would have 
been necessary to obtain from them all we wanted, it was deemed 
advisable to return to Kisser. So rapidly was this business trans- 
acted at the latter island, that 48 hours after our arrival there we 
were under weigh for Port Essington, with 20 bullocks, 120 sheep, 
60 pigs, a number of fowls, 3 tons of yams, with fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
plants, &c., all of which had been purchased by goods which 
cost at Sydney less than 50?. sterling. 

With respect to Port Essington, my expectations, sanguine as 
they were, have been more than fulfilled. The climate is supe- 
rior to any tropical climate I have yet had experience of; indeed 
it only differs from that of the more southern parts of Australia 
in being warmer. The soil is good, water abundant, and the 
harbour, as may be learned from Mr. Tyers's excellent chart, is 
one of ihe best in the world. 

The fleet from Macassar arrived on our coast in December, but 
not knowing that we were at Port Essington, the Malays passed on 
for the Gulf of Carpentaria. On their return six prahus carrying 
nearly 200 men came into the harbour ; and, finding it in our 
occupation, they erected their curing-houses close to us, delighted 
at the security our presence afforded them, as they were now enabled 
to send all hands to fish, whereas formerly they were obliged to 
leave many to protect their establishments on shore. They re- 
mained here a month, during which period they behaved remark- 
ably well, not giving us the least trouble. I obtained consider- 
able information from the chiefs (one of whom in particular was a 
very intelligent man) concerning the coast to the eastward ; but 
nothing that would be interesting in a geographical point of view, 
as the prahus go direct from one station to another (there bein»- 
generally islands near the coast), without attempting to penetrate 
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into the interior through the numerous openings that occur. The 
Bughis speak very highly of the natives ot" some parts of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, with whom they drive a brisk trade. They 
describe these people as being far more civilised than any other 
on the coast. 

Nearly every prahu on leaving the coast takes two or three 
natives to Macassar, and brings them back next season. The 
consequence is that many of the natives all along the coast speak 
the Macassar dialect of the Malayan language. A few have been 
converted to Mohammedanism ; one of these, Caraday, a chief of 
one of Go ul burn's Islands, visited us soon after our arrival at 
Port Essington. He had been circumcised, and refused to eat 
pork. 

The natives of the N. coast differ little from those of the 
southern parts of Australia, except in being superior in personal 
appearance. Their intercourse with the Bughis has given them 
some idea of commerce, and the former obtain large quantities 
of tortoise-shell from them in exchange for iron, rice, and old 
clothes. We have been on excellent terms with them throughout 
our stay at Port Essington. 

I send you a short vocabulary of the language spoken by the 
bulk of the inhabitants of Kisser : — 



Kis 



Ashes 


A'pu 


Darkness 


Naumetik 


Anger 


Nahan 


Dew 


W&renwiihi 






Dust 


Mobl 


Bay 


Holok 


Dwarf 


Bia-teteul 


Body 


Kemen 


Dumb 


Akukur 


Beard 


Wehin-wula 


Deaf 


Rohor 


Back 


Koorn 


Daughter 


Upian-manek 


Breast 


Irohan 


Door 


Nika 


Belly 


Konoin 






Bone 


Ruhurni 


Earth (the) 


Enimo, Noha 


Blood 


Raarn 


Earthquake 


[turu-ai 


Blind 


Makan-tok 


East 


Kimur 


Bald 


Ulupor 


Eye 


Alakan 


Brother 


Molwali-anulu 


Eyebrow- 


Makan-wulu 


Board or plank 


Awahan 


Eyelid 


Makan-ihorn 


Box or chest 


Opalahat 


Ear 


Kiling 


Basket 


Ipun 


Elbow 


Liman-ihu 






Entrails 


Konoine-rarama 


Cold 


Rin 






Cloud 


K4kara 


Fire 


Ai 


Charcoal 


Aren 


Flame 


Rob-Lear 


Current 


Hari 


Fuel 


Au-ai 


Calm 


Namilina 


Forehead 


Leren 


Cape 


Loron 


Face 


Oin-makan 


Cheek 


Muman 


Finger 


Liman-rahan 


Chin 


W^hin 


Foot 


E'hin 


Cough 


Hor 


Flesh 


Maheine 


Clay 


Enimo-memen (red earth) 


Fever 


Nakanhir 


Child 


Riatalahan 


Father 


Bapa 



Kisser. 



Vocabulary of the Kisser Language. 
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Kisser, 


Father (step) 


Bapa-turan 


Garden 


Apake 


Grandfather 


Opai 


Heat 


Mana 


Hillock 


Wohor-aUn 


Hair 


Muruko 


Hea.1 


Ulu-wahku 


Hand 


Liman 


(right) 


Liman-awahan 


■ (left) 


Liman-iyak - iy ak 


Heart 


Akin 


Humpback 


Kohoro 


Husband 


Mohoni 


House 


Rome 


Island 


Nohan 


Joy 


Raram-nodi 


Knee 


Ehin-koorn 


Light 


Rob 


Lightning 


Litar, litar maki 


Lip 


Nibikan 


Leg 


Ehin-laluan 


Lame 


Tehku 


Moon 


Wall 


Mountain 


Wohor 


Mankind 


Ria 


Man (a) 


Ria-mohoni 


Mouth 


Nuran 


Milk 


Huhu 


Mad 


Seri-seri 


Mother 


Ilia 


Step-Mother 


Ina-turan 


Mat 


Pikir 


Musket 


llik 


North 


Rah^ 


Nose 


Iruni 


Neck 


Kelan 


Nails (finger) 


LIman-makan 


Nephew- 


Molvvali-anan 


Niece 


Yaonaro-anan 


Nails (iron) 


Roh6 


Plantation 


Apak6 


Pillow 


Luni 


Plate 


Plan 



Riyer 
Rain 
Rib 

Sky 

Sea 

Sun 

Star 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Smoke 



Storm 

South 

Swamp 

Stone 

Shoulder 

Skin 

Sorrow 

Stammer (to) 

Silly 

Sister 

Son 

Sand 

Stool or bench 

Sword 

Spoon 

Thunder 

Tongue 

Teeth 

Thumb 

Thigh 

Thatch 

Village 
Valley 

World 
Water 

(fresh) 

(sea) 

Well (a) 

Wind 

Whirlwind 

West 

Woman 

Waist (the) 

Wound (a) 

Wife 

Window 



Kisser. 

Oira-lapi 

Ohkon 

Rusan 

Aam 

Kahei 

Lear 

Kaleor 

Lear-inha 

Lear-inh^lim 

Ai-mahow 

Ai-lear 

Ane-lap 

Karan 

Taal 

WaLku 

Kawahal 

Hulikin 

Nahaleher 

Ahak 

Kanar-woroin 

Yaonaro 

Upian-mohoni 

Totle 

Awahan 

Rahai 

Hurua 

Nohan, nuhur 

Naman 

Nihan 

Liman-lapan 

Ehin-lapan 

Kawar 

Lehke 
Kan 

Noha 

Oira 

Wowahan 

Oira Kahei 

Oira-makan 

Ane 

Turuhe 

Warak 

Ria-mavek 

Heraii 

Noer 

Hohon 

Owoli 



On a comparison of this with Mr. Crawford's Vocabularies (Indian Archipelago, 
vol. ii. p. 120), it appears that the language of Kisser is a remote dialect of the Malayan 
language. — Ed. 



